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ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 
(Concluded from page 546.) 

The following letter from the Clerk of the 
“Convention of Delegates” was read in con- 
nection with the several letters and reports 
presented by the Indian Committee. 

“ Several matters of importance relating to 
Indian Affairs have claimed my attention 
since the adjournment of our Convention, in 
Philadelphia, in the Fifth month last, amongst 
them will most probably be the resignation of 
Isaiah Lightner, our last Indian Agent, on 
account of which I have thought it best to 
invite Friends of the different Yearly Meet- 
ings to send delegates to a Convention, to be 
held in Baltimore, on 30th of Tenth month 
next, at 7.30 o’clock P. M. 

“The project of establishing a school for 
Indian children continues to exercise the 
minds of some Friends in New York and 
Philadelphia, and recently we have been in- 
vited to take a part in mission work among 
the Navajo Indians in New Mexico. 

“Truly, a -wide field is open for labor 
amongst these wards of the nation.” 

The proposition of our friend Sidne 
Averill, to take charge of thirty Indian chil- 
dren under the conditions named by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, was consid- 
ered, and it was thought best to let the sub- 
ject rest for consideration during the ensuing 

ear. 
. The Committee on Co-operative Labor 
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made a report of their work, which was ap- 
proved, and they authorized to draw upon 
the Yearly Meeting Treasurer for the sum of 
$5.44. They are also authorized to draw 
upon our Treasurer for our quota of the 
Union’s expenses at its approaching session, 
The committee is continued for further ser- 
vice the ensuing year. 

This report gives an extended summary of 
the work undertaken and the correspondence 
with other Yearly Meetings on the subject, 
and concludes : 

“Our convictions have increased in force 
with our experience, that work such as con- 
templated by the Union is urgently demanded 
in the interests of suffering humanity; in 
behalf of a higher standard of Christian duty 
towards our fellow-men, and in behalf of the 
life and growth of our religious body. Also, 
that this work can be better done under the 
joint counsel of members from each Yearly 
Meeting than by separate bodies. Under 
these convictions we feel that we should con- 
tinue to steadily and patiently labor for a 
strong, earnest organization that shall, in one 
way or avother, represent the best strength 
and wisdon of the whole body, and therefore 
recommend that a judicious committee be 
appointed for further service, and suitable 
representatives to attend the meeting of the 
Union, to convene at 10 o’clock, the 26th of 
Tenth month next, at Baltimore, both com- 
mittee and delegates having your confidence 
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sufliciently to be left at liberty to act as 
occasion arises, within the limits of our com- 
mon purpose, as best wisdom may require. 


“ Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
J. W. PLummer, Clerk.” 


The temperance committee presented an 
interesting report. Its work and _ recom- 
mendations were approved. The committee 
is authorized to draw upon the Treasurer for 
the amounts named in the report, if needed. 
The committee is continued with slight 
changes. 

The committee on First-day School Inter- 
ests made a report, and is continued for fur- 
ther service during the coming year. 

The committee on Isolated Friends and 
Literature made the following interesting 
report, which is satisfactory, and the com- 
mittee continued for service during the com- 
ing year. Abel Mills ic continued as Libra- 
rian in charge of the Literary Depository. 

“ We have not been unmindful of the great 
field of labor which has been assigned us, 
and as we have been employed in the various 
branches, there has been a feeling of benefit, 
both with those who have been visited and 
the visitors, that has been felt to be material, 
and to a degree that we have evidence to 
believe will strengthen us and them in the 
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spiritual life. Correspondence has been pretty 
generally entered into with results bearing 
sheaves that are laden with rich grain. 


Meetings have been visited that would come 
under the head of Isolated, and in these sea- 
sons of silence, and in the little testimonies 
that were offered, a living spiritual strength 
was believed to abound to the furtherance of 
the cause of truth in its simplicity. When 
we consider that the bounds of our Yearly 
Meetings are very widely extended, and that 
a large number of our members are scattered 
far from each other, preventing any frequent 
social union, our sympathy for their isolation 
springs warmly to our hearts. In the love of 

that always blends with and gives frater- 
nity to the love of man, we have desired to 
mingle. with these as often as was possible. 
Your committee, while having endeavored to 
do its luty, has to confess that it has only 
entered the borders of this great gospel field. 
We have made social visits, scattered many 
leaflets, and sent many copies of our Yearly 
Meeting minutes. We trust that these offer- 
ings all tend to the revival of a feeling that 
binds us to them, and them to us, and believe 
this is a mission never to be fully met or 
finished by a committee alone. We recom- 
mend a continuance of the same care in the 
future. 


pr.“ On behalf of the committee, 
ABEL MILLs.” 
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The letter to our mepshenie was presented 
by the committee of Women Friends having 
it in charge, read, approved, and directed to 
the Revising Committee for publication with 
the minutes, and as a leaflet to the number of 
2,000. 


The letter is as follows: 


Dear Friends: Through the gentle touches 
of the Heavenly Father’s love, you have been 
brought into remembrance, and we desire to 
manifest it by a letter of tender sympathy, 
not forgetting the time when many of us were 
so situated that we could not mingle in sweet 
communion with our friends. As we have 
felt this vital breath of a pure spiritual life 
drawing us into a holy oneness, we have de- 
sired that our absent members might become 
partakers with us, for while circumstances 
may prevent you from being here in person, 
we believe many have been with us in spirit. 
We realize how meaningless words seem when 
we try to convey the deep experiences of the 
soul, but as we fill them with the life in our 
minds, they touch the life in other minds, 
showing that man’s extremity is often God’s 
opportunity. There is a strong cord that 
binds the Christian’s heart to every thread of 
vital truth, and draws it to recognize the en- 
deavors that are put forth even under adverse 
circumstances, and whether great or small, to 
bring life, light and fellowship to that heart. 

e are often reminded of the language of 
Jesus to the women of Samaria: “ ‘The hour 
cometh and now is, when neither in this 
mountain nor yet in Jerusalem shall ye wor- 
ship the Father, but all who worship shall 
worship Him in spirit and in truth, for He 
seeketh such to worship Him.” We rejoice 
in the belief that this hour has come to us, 
and that all are coming to the realization of 
that vital truth. He seeketh such, implies a 
poner drawing us that is not of our own 

egetting. God is a father touched with 
a feeling of our infirmities, and comes to our 
aid when our human will can give no peace 
to the soul. Under the universality of His 
love, like begets like, and life stirs life. We 
feel to encourage all to hold fast that faith 
which constitutes the connecting tie between 
the members of Christ’s church of every name, 
that while scattered far and wide, many of 
us unknown to one another as to the flesh, 
we may yet feel the pulsations of the great 
heart that touches the seed in the soul of 
man, causing it to germinate wherever it may 
be found, whether in sunshine or shade, bear- 
ing fruit to the same pure vital truth emanat- 
ing from the grace of God. As it is nour- 
ished in the inner life it becomes a strong 
refuge. We all experience trials and tempta- 


tions, and through these, as we come to un- @ 
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derstand the contest between the spirit of 
God and the human will, we are purified and 
made strong to go forth, each in his own field 
of labor, remembering that while there are 
various qualifications experienced they are 
all for the one great end. Weall realize the 
daily duties of life, the claim they have on 
us and the many crosses we have to bear ; but 
as we come into the illumination of spiritual 
regeneration all become pleasant duties ; then 
as we are not permitted to go upto our Jeru- 
salem to the Yearly feast, we find that there 
is one prepared in the tabernacle close beside 
our own threshold to which we are invited, 
and where our praises and thanks can ascend 
to the same throne and be recorded in the 
same ‘book of life. We rejoice in this, and 
while we are receiving the blessing of social 
and religious intercourse, we believe there is 
as true a faith, as high a hope, as clear a 
light, for the absent as there is to us, through 
obedience to the divine will. 

We beseech all to ask that they may re- 
ceive, and thus the lengthened thread of 
spiritual life and concern may not be severed, 
remembering that the word of God is nigh 
each one of us, even in our hearts, and that 
to do the best we can is enough. Angels can 
do no more. 

Under a feeling of our fraternal kinship 
we send this greeting, and are your friends. 

The committee on Dining Hall made a re- 
port, which was satisfactory, and the commit- 
tee continued for service next year. They 
are left at liberty to lease the dining hall to 
any suitable person willing to furnish the 
needed meals at Yearly Meeting time, or take 
such other course as they think best, the 
—_— Meeting assuming the expense in- 
curred, 

The committee to which was referred the 
question of furnishing a history of the rise 
and progress of our religious body, for incor- 
poration in a history of the State, made a 
report, which was approved, and the Friends 
named were appointed to prepare such history 
as may be needed, and present to our repre- 
sentative committee for its consideration. 

Under a sense of gratitude to our Heavenly 
Father for the rich blessings and fellowship 
attending our gathering during the past week, 
we now adjourn, until the usual time next 
year. J. W. PLUMMER. 

It may be interesting to add, that all the 
reports were read in Joint Session, as is the 
custom of this Yearly Meeting. 





Many compliment themselves on being 
repelled by a dead Christianity, who should 
rather blame themselves for not being drawn 
to a living one.—T. T. Lynch. 
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INDIAN ADVANCEMENT. 

The Seventh Annual Report of Isaiah 
Lightner, agent of the Santee and other In- 
dian tribes, giving an extended account of 
the progress these people have made, was 
read at the late session of Illinois Yearly 
Meeting. It embraces so much that is of 
interest that, with a few omissions, it is here- 
with presented.—Ebs. 


The Santee Reservation is located in Knox 
County, Neb., bounded on the north by the 
Missouri river, is twelve miles wide, and 
from twelve to eighteen long, according to 
bends in river. It contains 115,000 acres, 
about one-third of which can be used for ag- 
ricultural purposes. The land has been 
surveyed and allotted in severalty to a num- 
ber of families. They have cultivated this 
year 1,043 acres to wheat, 420 oats, 920 corn, 
25 rye, 126 barley, 175 potatoes, etc. Crops 
of all kinds are very good, better than last 
year, except corn which has been neglected. 
328 acres of land broken this year, making 
a total of 3,035 acres under cultivation, 
against 450 acres in 1872. The average has 
been gradually increased from year to year, 
and the rations withdrawn in accordance 
with their ability to support themselves; al- 
ways pinching the lazy ones or those that 
were behind, the hardest. The issue of ra- 
tions has quite recently been entirely discon- 
tinued to all except children attending school 
and about 100 old infirm persons, whom we 
must continue to support the same as among 
whites. All wear citizen’s dress, and as the 
young grow up who have attended school, 
they, as a tribe, are better calculated to 
transact business of all kinds with their 
white neighbors who are gathered around 
them, than the older Indians are. I hope in 
a short time to be able to recommend the 
opening up of the reservation and placing the 
Santee Indians as citizens upon the roll of 
civilization with the rest of mankind. 

The Santees have been well supplied with 
farming implements and stock. I have quite 
recently issued 220 head American horses to 
them, that were purchased for them from 
funds arising from the sale of land that be- 
longed to them in Minnesota. I have also 
built fifty houses 14x28 for them, to be paid 
for from the same fund. There has been a 
gradual advance, like a child growing to 
youth and manhood. Those who are with 
them from day to day scarcely note the 
change, but ‘when we compare the present 
with ten years ago or less, we find the acre- 
age under cultivation has increased more 
than five fold. The Indians have learned 
trades, and now have charge of blacksmith 
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shops, carpenter shop, harness shop, mill, 
catia Indians manufacturing brick 
for sale, conducting the business on their 
own responsibility. Joseph Kitto, for a num- 
ber of years the Indian blacksmith, is now 
running the engine at the mill, and I believe 
will be successful. I also employ Henry 
Jones as issue clerk. I find him very effi- 
cient and correct in his work. John Jones 
is a blacksmith; Solomon Ross, herder; 
Francis Frazier, miller; Joseph Redwing, 
harness maker, and Samuel Wolfe, brick- 
maker. 

There are two missions at Santee—the 
“ Protestant Episcopal” and the “ American 
Mission Association.” The Episcopal mis- 
sion has three churches in which religious 
services are held by the Rey. William W. 
Fowler, an Indian minister. 490 have been 
baptized. The religious influence is very 
perceptible throughout the tribe. This mis- 
sion has a male and female school at Santee 
and a school at Springfield, Dakota, for both 
sexes. They generally have about 35 schol- 
ars. Much credit is due this (St. Mary’s) 
school for the efficiency and progress that is 
made for general good in teaching the Eng- 
lish language and instructing the girls in the 
industrial arts, so that they may become 

ood housekeepers. Hope school, at Spring- 
Feld, Dakota, is a boarding school three miles 
from Santee. They have about 25 children, 
who are brought from the various Agencies 
to be educated. They are well cared for. 
The school is a good one and a credit to the 
Mission and jthose who haye charge of it. 
The English language is taught entire. 

The “ American Mission Association ” has 
within the last year bought the mission pro- 
perty that belonged to the “ American Board 
of Foreign Missions,’ consisting of two 
churches and a number of dwellings and 
school buildings. Rev. Alfred L. Riggs has 
charge. He has been in the mission work 
for a number of years and reports a general 
advance of the school in every way for the 
the last year, that they have introduced several 
new branches of study in the higher grades, 
and they have graded and organized the 
school more complete. He states that the 
scholars have learned more of application at 
study and work, and that the attendance has 
gained in regularity. That the educational 
‘sentiment is growing in the community, and 
among the patrons of the school in other 
communities, so that now he has little trouble 
in keeping the scholars in school. This 
school I think a very desirable one. ‘The 
children are boarded in four separate build- 
ings; one building for the larger boys, also 
one for the small boys, also one for the Jar- 
ger girls, and one for the small girls. The 


children are all brought into one school now. 
School has been maintained ten and one-half 
months, 114 children have attended a portion 
of the year; average attendance, 76. The 
children are well cared for and instructed in 
industry of various kinds. 

Of the church work Mr. Riggs says that 
the condition of the native church connected 
with the Mission is good. That there are 162 
Indian members of the church. 

The Government Industrial Boarding 
School, under supervision of the agent, is 
taught by Samuel H. Secombe, who has a 
general oversight of the school. 58 children 
have attended school a part of the year (34 
males and 24 females.) 47 was the largest 
number attending dnring any one month. 
The boys are taught the various kinds of 
manual labor. Mr. Secombe reports that, 
contrary to previous years, the pupils re- 
mained in the school until the final exercises 
were completed ; that the school numbered 
50 during the last two weeks of school ; that 
an increased interest is apparent in the atten- 
dance and labors of the school; that in the 
manual labor part there is quite a creditable 
improvement; that there were eight girls 
who could take the material and, with no 
help from the seamstress, fit, cut, and make a 
dress that would be well fitted and tasty ; 
that nearly every girl in school, from eight 
years and upwards, understands running a 
sewing machine and doing all ordinary work 
on it; that the smallest girls in school, with 
one exception, can neatly and correctly set 
and clear table, wash and wipe dishes, make 
beds and darn stockings, while many of the 
larger girls can do nearly all kinds of cook- 
ing; that the boys are becoming more accus- 
tomed to the details of farm work, such as 
plowing, harrowing. planting, and cultivat- 
ing. The larger boys do the milking and 
take care of horses, cattle, and hogs. 

The school-room work has been marked 
with much progress. The studies for the year 
have been reading, penmanship, drawing, 
spelling, arithmetic, geography, language, 
and object Jessons. One of the greatest suc- 
cesses has been in getting the children to 
talk English. This was accomplished by 
making the English language compulsory 
among the children in attendance at the 
school. At first, the Dakota was not allowed 
talked in the buildings; second, not allowed 
to betalked about the buildings, the orders being 
encouraged.by all the employees. The good ef- 
fects began to appear, and the English language 
to predominate. We believeas the children learn 
to talk English they become more interesting 
and interested scholars, and unconsciously 
assume with the English language the civili- 
zation and refinement that is associated with it. 


———_—$_ 
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The subject of allotting land in severalty 
to Indians has occupied considerable of my 
reports for the last six years, and it now 
gives me pleasure to state that an arrange- 
ment has been consummated by which the 
Santees are allowed to get patents for 160 
acres of land for each male person, under 
article 6 of the Sioux treaty of 1868. They 
are required to have previously occupied the 
land for three years, and made improvement 
thereon to the value of $200. Considerable 
of the reservation has been re-surveyed, al- 
jotments made to about 100 persons, 50 of 
whom have filed their application for patents. 
The treaty provides that those who receive 
patents will be citizens of the United States, 
and be amenable to all the laws, the same as 
white citizens, except for taxes, etc., upon 
the land obtained under this treaty, as pro- 
vided for by special act, which exempts the 
land so received from taxation and forbids a 
transfer of it within the period of twenty-five 

ears. This will gradually place the Santee 

ndians upon the roll of civilization, and I 
believe as they comply with the requirements 
of the treaty and get their patents, they will 
be fit subjects to thus be enrolled. 

The Ponca Indians under my care number 
about 170 souls. They are located on the old 
Ponca Agency in Dakota, about fifteen miles 
from Santee, along the Niobrara river, which 
is very bad fording on account of quicksand 
bottom and swiftness of current. Horses 
often get fast in crossing. They have under 
cultivation 169 acres to wheat, 212 to corn, 
31 to potatoes. Have broken during the 
year 119 acres. Their wheat and potatoes 
are very good. 

They are very much in need of a school to 
educate their children. They have a fine 
location. Help and kindness have been ex- 
tended to them by the department. They 
are making a good start, and I see no reason 
why they should not soon be a happy and 
prosperous people. Their land has not been 
surveyed nor allotted to them in severalty, 
but they are nicely located, so that when the 
proper time comes for the allotment, it can be 
done without any special removal. 

The Flandreau Indians are recognized citi- 
zens of the United States. They have pat- 
ents for their land, and are generally con- 
ducting themselves like white people. They 
have under cultivation wheat, corn, oats, 
barley, potatoes, etc. They have a day school 
supported by the Government for their bene- 
fit. They number about 350 persons. They 
have fine locations along the Sioux river, 140 
miles north of Santee. I have been told 
that some of them have sold all or a part of 
their land to white people, but at present I 
am unable to give correct figures about the 





matter. They have two churches in which 
religious services are held by native ministers. 
Within the last year they have received 128 
oxen, 10 bulls, 325 heifers, 320 hogs, and 50 
sheep, all paid for from money due them 
from sale of land in Minnesota. Some have 
kept the property, others have disposed of it 
to white persons at a sacrifice. I find it a 
very difficult task to have some of the Indi- 
ans keep and take proper care of their stock. 
The Government employs for them a physi- 
cian, a teacher, and an Indian as superintend- 
ent. 

In closing up my report, I can assure you 
that there is no doubt in my mind of the 
final ability of my Indians to make an hon- 
est living for themselves; what we need is 
proper legislation, enacting laws covering the 
peculiar cases arising among Indians. 

The new rule governing Indian offences 
has been put into operation by organizing 
the court and having parties before it for 
trial. Too short a time has elapsed to note 
much of the effect; but from what I have 
seen, I am satisfied it will be a great help to 
us. 





SPECIAL DIVINE GUIDANCE. 


Joseph Lybrand was a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and in the sum- 
mer of 18—, had charge of a congregation in 
the upper part of the city of Philadelphia, 
his home being in Crown St., above Race St. 
On a certain First-day morning, he crossed 
the river to Camden, NJ ., having engaged to 
preach both morning and evening to a Meth- 
odist congregation there, intending to spend 
the time between the two services at the 
house of one of his brethren in that town. 

Shortly after dinner he told his host that 
he must return to Philadelphia. On being 
asked why? he answered that he did not know 
why, only that he must return. His friend 
was quite grieved to hear him say so, and 
expostulated with him, urging that he had 
promised to preach at both the services; that 
the congregation that would meet in the even- 
ing would be greatly disappointed, and that 
he would be ashamed to tell the people that 
the minister felt that he must return to the 
city, but could give no reason for his conduct. 

By this time the sense of duty had become 
clearer, and J. Lybrand answered that 
though he-knew not the object of his return, 
he was well satisfied it was a Divine intima- 
tion that he must not, and could not, resist. 

Leaving the house of his friend, he directed 
his steps towards the Market St. Ferry, for 
by it he was accustomed to cross the river. 
Soon he found that that was not the right 
path, but that he must walk a ee ce 
exposed to the scorching rays of the sun, to 
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the Cooper’s Point Ferry, which would land 
him at Callowhill St. oda. but satis- 
fied to follow Divine leading wheresoever it 
might carry him, in due time he stepped 
ashore at Callowhill St. wharf, and walking 
up the hill, as he crossed Water St., the cries 
of a little child fell on hisear. Musing upon 
the wondrous way in which God was leading 
him, he was so absorbed in contemplation that 
for a moment he gave no heed to the cry, 
twas but for a moment, the next instant the 
earnest sympathy of his nature, and his in- 
tense love for little children were fully aroused 
by the piteous crying that plainly told of no 
common sorrow. Turning quickly to learn 
the cause, he saw a great rough man leading, 
or rather dragging, a little boy of about three 
years of age, who was crying bitterly and 
exerting his puny strength to retard his steps. 
On asking why the child was in such distress, 
the man let go of him and ran away, and 
then J. Lybrand, to his horror and to his 
great joy, saw that the wretched looking little 
creature, so begrimed in person and clothing 
was his own son, whom till this moment he 
had failed to recognize. The leading was 
now plain, and the blessing of , obedience 
manifest. 

As to how the little fellow came to be in 
the street—it seems that early in the after- 
noon his mother went up stairs, leaving him 
to piay below, and finding the gate unfastened 
he went out. How far he went before he was 
kidnapped was never known, but he could 
not have been long away, for his mother had 
missed him but a little while before his father 
brought him home. 

The following incident in the experience of 
Thos. Waring, a Friend, of Leominster, Eng- 
land, was related by a clergyman of the 
Church of England, who had a high respect 
for the character of the good old man. As 
he sat one afternoon in his shop, among his 
workpeople, it was strongly impressed on his 
mind that he must set off directly to the 
neighboring town of Ross. It was winter- 
time; the days were short, and the weather 
none of the best. The idea seemed so strange 
to him that he tried to get rid of it, but he 
could not free his mind of what appeared to 
be his duty. It was impressed upon him like 
a mission, and he was one of those pure, 
simple and obedient spirits that once knowing 
the will of God, he must implicitly obey it. 

He rose from the seat where he was at 
work, and gave orders that his horse should 
be immediately saddled. It was four o’clock 
in the afternoon, and thirty miles to Ross. 
He stopped at Hereford to bait his horse, and, 
in order to lose no time, fed it with oatmeal 
mush, and resumed his journey. It was late 
in the night when he approached Ross, and 


still his business there remained unknown to 
him. In passing over the Wye, however, as 
he entered the town, he cast his eyes upward, 
and saw in the darkness of the night, and 
amid the tall, dark houses, a light in an attic 
window, and immediately it was revealed to 
him that there lay his mission, and that in 
oing there all would be made plain. He 
ost not a moment, but riding directly up to 
the door, knocked loudly. No one came, and 
while waiting, he gave his horse in charge to 
a boy in the street, bidding him take it toa 
brother Quaker’s, one George Dew, and say 
that the owner of the horse would sleep at 
his house that night. Any one but a simple 
man full of faith,as old Thomas Waring was, 
would have feared lest the boy should run off 
with the horse, but the boy conveyed both 
the horse and the message faithfully. 

After waiting long at the door of the house, 
a young woman opened it, and timidly asked, 
“ what he pleased to want?” He told her in 
all simplicity that he did not know, but that 
if she would listen for a few moments to what 
he had to say, perhaps she herself might ex- 
plain it. She invited him in, and he related 
to her the way his mind had been impressed, 
remarking, in conclusion, “ And having told 
this, I can only repeat that I do not know for 
what I am come.” 

The young woman was much affected, and 
wept biiterly. “Sir,” said she, “I can tell 
you for what you are come; it is to save me. 
I was gone into that upper room with a firm 
intention of putting an end to my life, which 
has become very miserable. Nothing would 
have prevented me from committing suicide 
had you not come. God has sent you. I 
now see that I am not altogether forsaken or 
abandoned by Him.” “Thou art not for- 
saken of God, indeed,” said the good man, 
himself deeply affected, as he went on to pour 
hope and consolation into her sorrowful spirit. 
—* Incidents and Reflections, in the Friend.” 





IT SHALL BE. 


“Tt shall be” is usually a more sensible 
utterance than “It might have been.” To 
every reader of these words there remains 
some time and many opportunities. If but 
a day of life is left, and all the previous days 
have been fruitless and wicked, that is no 
reason why the remaining’ twenty-four hours 
should be spent over the “ might have been.” 
In the past lie lessons for the present and the 
future. Retrospection and self-analysis are 
useless, unless they bear fruit. The knowl- 
edge of a past error ought to be a guide to a 
future success. Then, too, there is no greater 
pleasure in the world than that of making 
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amends to others for the wrongs we have 
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done. 
the individual alone: they have reached out 
and influenced others with whom he has had 
to do. Sad remembrance of old mistakes is 
good, only when it turns the mind to the cor- 
rection of those mistakes. Much more of the 
past, in this sense, lies within our power than 
we realize at first thought. There are still 
living, within reach, those who can be affected 
and benefited by a new and helpful purpose, 
springing up in the place of the old failure. 
A grudge may be removed, a hate may be 
softened, a misapprehension corrected, or a 
long-owed debt repaid, in one way or an- 
other. Works meet for repentance prove the 
sincerity of the changed purpose, and restitu- 
tion for the past is as essential as right action 
in the future.—Sunday School Times. 





LOCAL INFORMATION, 


The Committee on First-day Schools of 


Illinois Yearly Meeting reported to that 
body one new school opened at Chicago dur- 
ing the past year, with an average attend- 
ance of 25. The one formerly held there has 
been discontinued. 


Seven other schools are reported, viz.: 
East Jordan—Number of scholars enrolled, 
50; average attendance, 40. Clear Creek— 
Average attendance, 28. Blue River—Aver- 
age attendance, 35. Benjaminville—Aver- 
age attendance, 30. Old Blue River—Aver- 
age attendance, 24. Prairie Grove—There 
are enrolled of scholars,»40; average attend- 
ance, 25. Marietta—Number enrolled, about 
35; average attendance, 25. 

Prairie an First-day school reports that 
the attendance at meeting is greater when the 
school is held than when not in session, but 
cannot give any exact information. 

Marietta also reports a larger attendance 
at meetings when the First-day school is in 
operation, but no figures can be given. 





The Temperance Conference held at Rad- 
nor, Pa., on the 14th inst., was an unusually 
interesting occasion. The number of Friends 
in the neighborhood has dwindled so that it 
is with difficulty a meeting is kept up; yet 
at this meeting one side of the venerable 
meeting-house was well filled, a good propor- 
tion being the young people of the neighbor- 
hood. 

Several members of the Yearly and the 
Quarterly Meetings’ committees were in at- 
tendance. An essay was read at the open- 
ing, followed by addresses bearing upon the 
various phases of the liquor question, but 
chiefly its demoralizing effects upon society. 
There appears to be a growing interest in 
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The by-gones of life have not affected | these meetings wherever they are held, not 
only in our own Yearly Meeting, but in vari- 
ous localities elsewhere. 
one recently held under the auspices of the 
committee of New York Yearly Meeting a 
minister of another denomination gave notice 
from the pulpit, and advised the congrega- 
tion to attend. The hour for holding tne 
Sabbath school was changed to give teachers 
and scholars the opportunity vo be present. 


On the occasion of 





The semi-annual meeting of the \Concord 


First-day School Union was held on Seventh- 
day, 13th inst., at the Friends’ Meeting- 
house, in Wilmington, and was well attended 
by representatives from most of the schools 
constituting it. 


During the meeting reports from the schools 


at Darby, Goshen, Wilmington, Willistown, 


Chester, Middletown, Providence, Uwchlan 
and West Chester were read. These were 
generally encouraging and satisfactory, and 
they drew forth considerable interesting dis- 
cussion on various subjects. 

Among these was the use of the Lesson 
Leaf, which some of the schools have found 
valuable, while others seem to have no need 
for it. The manner of using the Leaf was 
pa and the belief expressed that it is 
valuable in suggesting a line of work for the 
class, and at the same time in securing a uni- 
formity of subject for various classes, so that 
teachers may consult and offer valuable sug- 
gestions to each other. Others thought there 
was danger of destroying freedom of thought 
and tying us down to a course mapped out 
entirely by some one else. H. 8. K. said that 
whatever we use should be simply as hints; 
we must have our life and heart in the work, 
relying upon ourselves, while all outside 
helps are only suggestive. We have differ- 
ent tastes and qualifications, and must be 
allowed to work in accordance with these. 
The international system tends to bring ug 
all into the same rut, while our minds may 
be operating naturally in very different 
channels. 

The reports showed that in a majority of 
schools the libraries are not satisfactory in 
furnishing sufficient and suitable reading 
matter. The difficulty in selecting proper 
books for the purpose seemed to have been 
very generally experienced by the Union; 
and especially for younger children it was 
suggested that unless Friends exert them- 
selves to supply suitable literature it will not 
be had. Yet while we are waiting for exactly 
what is wanted, our children will go on read- 
ing whatever they can reach, and it behooves 
us to select for them the best that can be found. 

It was decided to hold the next Union at 
West Chester in next Fourth month. RK, 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MO. 20, 1883. 


A THREATENED DanGerR.—Paul’s advice 
to Timothy, to “watch thou in all things,” 
has its application now as fully as at any 
previous time. We are living in an age when 
almost every element of our human nature is 
being well ministered unto by new discover- 
ies and inventions, practically adapted to 
our increasing wants. Yet we need to 
“watch,” lest the indulgence in all these 
things lead into excess in some direction. 

And one of these excesses seems to be in 
that love of ease and freedom from care that 
tempts to the putting aside of the home, in its 
full sense, and to be content with the hotel 
or boarding-house, which are very necessary 
conveniences for special times and seasons, 
but can never take the place of the true 
home. If there is any institution that can 
be made like unto the ideal place we are 
pleased to designate as heaven, it is the well 
ordered home, where love reigns and where 
faith dwells so secure that its favored inmates 
go forth from its walls strengthened to endure 
all ills that may befall, knowing that on their 
return its portals will open wide to welcome 
them, and within its enclosure will be found 
happiness and repose. 

It has long been conceded that the best 
condition of things is that which gives to the 
world the largest number of happy homes, 
and as a nation we should watch with jealous 
eyes any innovation that tends to destroy 


this condition. We all fill up in our measure’ 


the aggregate that makes the nation, so it 
behooves us to see to it that”as we have done 
in the past we still do our part in this 
matter. 

There are many circumstances constantly 
occurring when it becomes necessary to put 
aside the home, and dwell apart for a season 
from care and reponsibility, but let no family 
accept this state of things as a finality if it 
can be avoided. Particularly if there are 
growing children to be trained, there is no 
place so well fitted as the home circle and the 
home table; here the too precocious can be 
held in check, and the retiring judiciously 
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brought into notice. Here, too, the grace of 
hospitality can be dispensed, with an advan- 
tage to] both the household and the guests 
that cannot be measured. This pleasant pri- 
vilege of the home is mostly lost in the 
boarding-house, and in a great measure 
where the meals only are taken out, for it is 
around the social board, where the life of the 
body is being refreshed, that the mind too is 
often stimulated ; for the vitalizing power of 
good food, when not used to excess, reacts 
upon it, and one is at his very best. 

Right at the outset, however, we are met 
with two great American troubles, the “ in- 
validism of our women” and the scarcity 
and incapacity of “hired help,” and are 
told that to many persons homes are simply 
an impossibility. Is this really so, or is it 
partly imaginary? Is it not rather that we 
too often desire to have all the luxuries of 
life without much trouble to ourselves, and 
thus sacrifice that greatest of all luxuries, a 
home? 

Of the first difficulty we shall not now 
speak; of the last we can simply query, 
Have we done our full duty by the training 
of those whose lot it is to serve? Have we 
not too often delegated this charge to other 
and less competent hands? Here, also, the 
subject widens beyond our present limits, and 
we can only call unto all to “ watch,” and 
see if right here there is not a need for the 
laying down of self in such a manner as to 
lead to a realization of that “hard saying” 
of the Master, ‘“‘ Whosoever shall lose his life 
shall preserve it.” 





CuRRENTS AND CoUNTER CURRENTS.— 
During the recent Convention of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal body held in this city the 
testimony of the missionaries who have been 
laboring to uplift and enlighten the darkened 
nations was felt to be very impressive. 

Charles Clinton Penick, Missionary Bishop 
of Cape Palmas, in Africa, related that, as 
he sat in his study, seven years ago, writing 
the concluding paragraphs of an essay upon 
the subject, “ Thy will be done,” a knock was 
heard at the door, and a telegram was handed 
him announcing his election as the Mission- 
ary Bishop of Africa. 


> 
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After briefly detailing the motives that 
prompted his acceptance of the mission, 
Bishop Penick said that the ship which took 
him to his field of labor carried four mission- 
aries in the cabin, and $50,000 worth of rum 
in the hold. His work and that of his bro- 
ther missionaries had been not only to antag- 
onism heathenism, but ‘to ‘contend with the 
mighty power of evil—rum. 

“ Heathenism,”, he said,,“ isJnot, as is pop- 
ularly supposed, an absence of truth ; God’s 
moral character is outlined in the legends 
and tales of the$African people almost as 
clearly as in the Pentateuch.” He said that 
he had made a study of this subject’covering 
the mythology of over 30 tribes. “ One of 
them described the incarnation of a super- 
human one, who was loved only by his mo- 
ther and his brethren, and his mission was to 
benefit and help mankind; but for every 
blessing he conferred blows were heaped upon 
him, until at last he ascended into the heav- 
ens, leaving the world which would not re- 
ceive him. These people,” Bishop Penick 
said, “are a splendid fragment of what was 
once greatness, but now their state means all 
the sorrow and decay which hell can heap 
upon humanity. In their moral ethics they 
say, ‘ Do not steal,’ yet they do steal; j‘ Do 
not lie,’ yet they do lie. The feuds and 
strifes are never ending. All that 
could be done was done. The best men died 
before my eyes, black as well as white. I 
expected to fight battles, and they came. By 
the grace of God I did s»mething. He knows 
for whom [ did it, how much was done, and 
that is enough. The hardest thing of all is 
to find yourself sinking, not only in body but 
in mind, until you grow so weak that you 
can’t tell the day of the week, and yet you 
have the sheep crying for the sbepherd.” 

Bishop Penick said that he had remained 
in Africa until he could not walk a half a 
mile on the coast without being prostrated by 
the fever, and that after 50 attacks he had 
returned to lay down his charge of that field. 
Referring briefly to his work there, he said it 
had not been a failure, but added that the 
missionaries were not supported and backed 
up as they should be. In conclusion Bishop 
Penick said, “ Whatever good has been done 


so far the Lord has done it; whatever of 
wrong has been mine. God help us all.” 

Such testimony as this ought to convince 
all professedly Christian nations that, while 
they are striving to plant our religion among 
all the peoples who need its truths and its 
precepts, it is imperative to withhold the 
introduction of bestial and degrading vices 
from our own sad catalogue of sins into the 
lowlier regions of so-called heathenism. 

By the fruits of our civilization will the 
Asian or African justly judge the nations who 
send among them messengers with the Gospel 
of Christ. Unless they see the gracious 
words of peace and righteousness exemplified 
by holy example, is it at all reasonable to ex- 
pect they will willingly accept the system of 
faith and practice which is held out to them? 
If governments can in any way restrain the 
evils which the selfishness of traders is con- 
tinually seeking to introduce, surely no time 
should be lost in such prohibitory legislation 
in regard to the bewildering drug and the 
intoxicating cup as real Christianity may 
inspire. 





MARRIED. 


HICKS—PRICE.—On Tenth mo, 4th, 1883, 
under the care of Birmingham Monthly Meet- 
ing, at Allerton, Chester co, Pa., John H. 
Hicks, of East Bradford township, son of Ed- 
ward aud Amy A. Hicks, of East Goshen, 
Chester co., Pa., and Rachel L. Price, daughter 
of Paxson and Jane J. Price, of Thornbury 
township, Delaware co., Pa. 


TEAL—PRATT.—On Tenth mo. 10th, 1883, 
under the care of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia, Charles A. Teal, of 
Philadelphia, son of Harriet A. and the late 
Peter Teal, and Martha R. Pratt, daughter of 
the late Nathan and Martha V. Pratt, formerly 
of Newtown Square, Delaware county, Pa. 





. 


DIED. 


KIRK.—On Ninth mo. 12th, 1883, at Sandy 
Spring, Md., Eliza Kirk, widow of the late 

ahlon Kirk, in the 90th year of her age; a 
member of Sandy Spring Monthly Meeting. 

A long, useful and active life is ended, anda 
kind and loving heart has ceased to beat. 


SMITH.—On Tenth mo. 11th, 1883, Susan 
V., widow of Caleb Hallowell Smith ; a mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phil- 
adelphia. 


SCHULTZ.— Suddenly, of apoplexy, on 
Ninth mo. 22d, 1883, at Atlantic City, Mary 
R., wife of William Schultz, Jr., and daughter 
of Hannah R. and the late George Chandlee. 


TRIMBLE.—On the morning of Ninth mo. 
30th, 1883, at the residence of her brother-in- 
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law, Thomas Kemp, Harford co., Md., Mar- 

garet B. Trimble, widow of Thomas Trimble, 
ed 74 years; a member of Little Falls 
onthly Meeting. 

She bore her lingering illness with patience 
and resignation, gaining spiritual strength and 
comfort in the silent waiting of the sick-room, 
and passed quietly and peacefully away. 


WOLCOTT.—On Ninth mo. 20th, 1883, at 
the residence of his son Augustus Wolcott, in 
East Orange, N. J., Henry W. Wolcott, of 
Eatontown, Monmouth co., N. J., in the 85th 
year of his age. 


event. Of the particulars of the demonstra- 
tion we have nothing to say, but must rejoice 
that the memory of Pastorius is held dear by 
these of his race after the lapse of centuries. 


Says the Ledger of this city of 10th mo. 9: 


“The historic event commemorated was 
the arrival of the first German colonists here 
in October, 1683. They were but thirteen 
families! Since then nearly four millions 
have followed. Leaving out the immigrants 
from Austria, 3,002,027 German immigrants 
came into the United States between the 













For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRANCIS DANIEL PASTORIUS, 1683. 


Two hundred years ago,in the early begin- 
nings of the settlement of Pennsylvania 
(1683), there came from the German land a 
band of colonists to this new region, having 
for agent and leader a young and rising 
lawyer, Francis Daniel Pastorius, son of 
Judge Pastorius, of Windsheim. Pastorius, 
after adequate study, had received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws at Nuremburg, hav- 
ing attained a practical knowledge of inter- 
national polity. 

As early as 1680 he accepted the views of 
the German mystics of that day, who revived 
in the seventeenth century the spiritual faith 
and worship of Tauler and the “ Friends of 
God” in the fourteenth. In this circle origin- 
ated the Frankfort Land Company, which 
bought of William Penn, the Governor of 
Pennsylvania, a tract of land near the new 
city of Philadelphia. 

Villiam Penn and some of his friends had 
in the year 1677 made a personal visit to 
Holland and Germany, ministering to such 
as they found of their spiritual kinsfolk, and 
preaching justice, mercy, and truth to those 
in authority who were inclined to oppress the 
sincere, and seeking ones who looked for 
more simplicity and,more holiness in the pro- 
féssion and practice of Christianity. Their 
interesting interview with Elizabeth, Princess 
Palatine, granddaughter of James I, of Eng- 


and subsequently to 1879 should nearly com- 
plete the four millions. The descendants of 
these born in the United States make up a 
large percentage of the fifty-millions of 
Americans returned in the census of 1880. 
They constitute a great element of American 
progress. What their fatherland has lost and 
what the United States have gained must have 
been a thought in many minds among those 
who observed the display here, and in the 
other cities of the United States. Several of 
the strongest characteristics that marked the 
population of Pennsylvania in its earlier 
days were impressed upon it by the Irish and 
German immigrants, who were among the 
pioneer settlers of broad tracts of the terri- 
tory of the Commonwealth, and these charac- 
teristics have continued ineffaceable to this 
day. The immigrants from these two nation- 
alities came in almost parallel numbers for 
more than half a century, and either of the 
two surpass in numbers by far those from any 
other nation, and nearly all other mations 
combined. 

“Francis Daniel Pastorius, the pioneer of 
the Germans, was an admirable character. 
Trained in the best schools of Germany, 
Basle, Jena, Ratisbon, Strasburg—he was a 
Doctor of Laws in his twenty-fifth year. Be- 
fore his voyage to Philadelphia he had 
traveled in England, Ireland, France, and 
land, at her Wesphalian residence is historic. | Italy. When he came here he spoke so little 
The noble and courtly Englishmen minis-| English that he had to converse with William 
tered both to those of high and low degree, | Penn in French, and with Thomas Lloyd in 
and in his personal intercourse with the Ger-| Latin. He was a lawyer by education, and 
man people doubtless laid the foundation of | a Pietist or Mystic in religion. In Philadel- 
that large German emigration which has| phia he became a Friend; and in his Ger- 
been so important an element in the peopling | mantown settlement of the Frankfort Com- 
of Pennsylvania. William Penn, George | pany, for whom he was agent, he was religious 
Keith, and B. Furley made a visit to the | leader, magistrate (settling all disputes), and 
city of Frankfort, where they had much re-| patriarch, though he was not quite thirty-two 
ligious service. At this time, we are told,| years of age when he landed here in August, 
the purchase of land was made and the first | 1683. More than this, he was an exemplar 
German colony to Pennsylvania was planned | in scholarship, in gardening and fruit grow- 
and organized. ing, in industry, and the inculcation of the 

The German Bi-centenary which has just | principles of equal justice to all men. It was 
been commemorated with rejoicings in this | Pastorious who drafted, in the year 1688, the 


city is held in memory of this interesting | first testimony adopted by a religious body ge 





years 1820 and 1880. Those prior to 1820 " 
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against the injustice of negro slavery. This 
was adopted by the Germantown meeting of 
Friends and sent up to the Yearly Meeting. 
Philadelphia consisted of but a few cottages 
when he arrived, all the other dwelling 
places being huts or caves; Pastorious him- 
self dwelling in a cave, in October, 1683, as 
is set forth in the document certifying to the 
casting of lots for choice of land in the settle- 
ment of Germantown. So early as 1718 he 
was able to write of the Philadelphia of that 
day : ‘God has made of a desert an enclosed 
nent and the plantation about it a fruitful 
e ie ” 

Says Whittier: “ The pilgrims of Plymouth 
have not lacked historian and poet. Justice 
has been done to their faith, courage, and self- 
sacrifice, and to the mighty influence of their 
endeavors to establish righteousness on the 
earth. The Quaker pilgrims of Pennsylvania, 
seeking the same object by different means, 
have not been equally fortunate. The power 
of theirjtestimony for truth and holiness, peace 
and freedom, enforced only by what Milton 
calls ‘ the unresistible might of meekness,’ has 
been felt through two centuries in the ameli- 
oration of penal severities, the abolition of 
slavery, the reform of the erring, the relief of 
the poor and suffering,—felt in brief in every 
step of human progress. But of the men 
themselves, with the single exception of 
William Penn, scarcely anything is known. 
Contrasted from the outset, with the stern 
agressive puritans of New England, they 
have come to be regarded as a feeble folk, 
with a personality as doubtful as their unre- 
corded graves. They were not soldiers like 
Miles Standish; they had no figure so pic- 
turesque as Vane, no leader so rashly brave 
and haughty as Endicott. Mr. Cotton Mather 
wrote their Magnalia; they had no awful 
drama of supernaturalism in which Satan 
and his angels were actors; and the only 
witch mentioned in their simple annals was 
a poor old Swedish woman, who, on com- 
plaint of her countrymen, was tried and ac- 
quitted of everything but imbecility and 
folly. Nothing but commonplace offices of 
civility came to pass between them and the 
Indians; indeed, their enemies taunted them 
with the fact that the savages did not regard 
them as Christians, but just such men as 
themselves. 

“Yet it must be apparent to every careful 
observer of the progress of American civiliza- 
tion that its two principal currents are in the 
entirely opposite directions of the Puritan 
and Quaker colonies. To use the words of a 
late writer: ‘The historical forces, with which 
no others may be compared in their influence 
on the people, have been those of the Puritan 
and the Quaker. The strength of the one 


was in the confession of an invisible Presence» 
a righteous, eternal Will, which would estab- 
lish righteousness on the earth; aud thence 
arose the conviction of a direct personal re- 
sponsibility, which could be tempted by no 
external splendor and could be shaken by no 
internal agitation, and could not be evaded 
and transferred. The strength of the other 
was the witness in the human spirit to an 
eternal Word, an Inner Voice which spoke 
to each alone while yet it spoke to every man ; 
a Light which each was to follow and which 
yet was the light of the world; and all other 
voices were silent before this, and the solitary 
path whither it led was more sacred than 
cathedral-aisles.’ ” 

The pious and cultured German Mystics 
and the sturdy English Friends have long 
since been welded in one people with one 
Lord, one Faith and one Baptism. Even so 
we are sure that sect lines will be obliterated 
more and more, as under the light of free 
thought and the stimulus of the love of pure 
truth, mankind peacefully live out the prin- 
cipies of righteousness, and hail the brighter 
and fuller coming of the perfect day. 

It can do none of us any harm to recall so 
far as we may the services and are of 


8 


our brethren gone before us. ; 


———_——-28—2 —___—— 


THE BOYHOOD OF JAMES NASMYTH. 
(Concluded from page 555.) 


Mr. Nasmyth does not say much in praise 
of the children’s books of seventy years ago : 
“The good boy in those stories always ended 
in a coach-and-four, and the bad boy in a 
ride to Tyburn. The good boys must have 
been a set of little snobs and prigs, and I 
could scarcely imagine that they could ever 
have lived as they were represented in these 
‘goody’ books. If so, they must have been 
the most tiresome and uninteresting vermin 
that can possibly be imagined. 

At school, he had some severe masters, and . 
he did not much like Latin. “Our memo- 
ries were strained by being made to say off 
‘by heart,’ as it was absurdly called, whole 
batches of grammatical rules, with all the 
botheration of irregular verbs and such like.” 
A good many modern boys would agree with 
him in classing these things as “ bothera- 
tions;” but how many could add, as he does: 
“Though I derived little benefit from my 
high school teaching, I derived one lesson 
which is of great use in after life: I mean 
as regards the performance of duty. I did 
my tasks punctually and cheerfully, though 
they were far from agreeable. This is an 
exercise in early life that is very useful in 
later years.” 

It is interesting in reading the history of 
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such a man to know that he was like other! trying to learn a trade by having their rich 


boys in his tastes. “Like many earnest- 
minded boys, I had a severe attack at the 
right time of life, say from twelve to fifteen, 
of what I would call ‘the collecting period.’ 
This consisted, in my case, of accumulating 
old coins, Sometimes, my father’s friends 
gave me choice specimens of bronze and 
other coins of the Roman emperors. These 
coins had the effect of promoting my knowl- 
edge of Roman history. I read up, in order 
to find out the acts and deeds of the old 
rulers of the civilized world. Besides col- 
lecting, I used to make careful drawings of 
the obverse and reyerse faces of each in an 
illustrated catalogue, which I kept in my 
little coin cabinet. 

“T remember one day, when sitting beside 
my father, making a very careful drawing 
of a fine bronze coin of Augustus, that Sir 
Walter Scott entered the room. He caught 
sight of me, and came forward to look over 
the work I was engaged in. At his request, 
I had the pleasure of showing him my little 
store of coin treasures, after which he took 
out of his waistcoat pocket a beautiful silver 
coin of the reign of Mary Queen of Scots 
and gave it to me, as being his ‘ young 
brother antiquarian.’ I shall never forget 
the kind, fatherly way in which he presented 
it. I considered it a great honor to be 
spoken to in so friendly a way by such a 
man: besides, it vastly enriched my little 
collection of coins and medals.” 

Young Nasmyth was very fond of making 
toys, kites, “ young cannon,” and “ peeries,” 
or spinning-tops. The peeries he turned on 
his father’s foot-lathe, and shod them with 
steel. “They would spin twice as long as 
the bought peeries. hen at full speed, 
they would ‘sleep ;’ that is, turn round with- 
out a particle of wavering. This was con- 
sidered high art as anal top-spinning.” 
He also converted large cellar keys into a 
sort of hand-cannon, besides the little brass 
cannon that he cast_and bored after proper 
fashion, 

Another thing that he learned. at the 
high school was “the blessing and advan- 
tage of friendship.” He had several school- 
fellows to whom throughout their life he 
was devotedly attached. Saturday after- 
moons were spent with these companions 
either‘on pic-nics or in the work-shops con- 
nected with a large iron foundry. In the 
latter place, he laid the foundations for his 
future unbounded success in mechanical op- 
erations. He was not afaid to take hold 


and work with his hands. He relied much 
more on these practical lessons than on any- 
thing he could read with reference to engi- 
neering. He did not much believe in boys 


fathers pay an apprentice fee for them, 
because the boys were thought to be ingen- 
ious. This is what he says about it: “I 
often observe, in shop windows, every detail 
of model ships and model steam-engines 
supplied ready made for those who are ‘ said 
to be’ of an ingenious and mechanical turn. 
Thus, the vital uses of resourcefulness are 
done away with; and a sham exhibition of 
mechanical genius is paraded before you by 
the young impostors,—the result, for the 
most part, of too free a supply of pocket 
money. I have known too many instances 
of parents being led by such false evidence 
of constructive skill to apprentice their sons 
to some engineering firm, and, after paying 
vast sums, finding out that the pretender 
comes out of the engineering shop with no 
other practical accomplishment than that of 
glove-wearing and cigar-smoking.” 

“The truth is that the eyes and the fing- 
ers—the bare fingers—are the two principal 
inlets to sound practial instruction. They 
are the chief sources of trustworthy knowl- 
edge in all the materials and operations 
which the engineer has to deal with. No 
book knowledge can avail for that purpose. 
The nature and properties of the materials 
must come in through the finger-ends. 
Hence, I have no faith in young engineers 
who are addicted to wearing gloves. Gloves, 
especially kid gloves, are perfect non-con- 
ductors of technical knowledge. This has 
really more to do with the efficiency of 
young aspirants for engineering success 
than most people are aware of. Yet kid 

loves are now considered the genteel thing” 


.96. 

P Wile taking these practical lessons, he 
was also learning to draw with his father; 
and this habit of accurate drawing served 
him many a good turn in after years. He 
was constantly busy. Mind, hands, and body 
were kept in a state of delightful and in- 
structive activity. 

At last, he began to make working models 
of steam-engines, making the brass castings 
in his own bedroom; and these not only 
sold fora fair price, but were the means 
eventually of opening the doors to him of a 
famous establishment in London, where he 
could learn practical engineering under the 
celebrated Henry Maudsley. He began his 
work there on the moderate income of two 
dollars and a half a week. But he resolved 
to live within his income; and, to do this, 
he became his own cook. 

“T sat toand made a drawing of a very 
simple, compact, and handy cooking appara- 
tus. I took the drawing to a tinsmith near 


at hand; and, in two days, I had it in full © 
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operation. The apparatus cost ten shillings, 
nanan the lamp. As it contributed, in 
no small degree, to enable me to carry out 
my resolution; and, as it may serve as a 
lesson to others who have an earnest desire 
to live economically, I think it may be use- 
ful to give a drawing and a description of 
my cooking stove. 

“The cooking or meat pan rested on the 
upper rim of the external cylindrical case, 
aud was easily removable in order to be 
placed handy for service. The requisite 
heat was supplied by an oil lamp with three 
small single wicks, though I found that one 
wick was enough. I put the meat in the pot, 
with the other comestibles, at nine o’clock in 
the morning. It simmered away all day, 
until half-past six in the evening, when I 
came home with a healthy appetite to enjoy 
my dinner. I well remember the first day 
that I set the apparatus to work. I ran to 
my lodging at about four P.M., to see how it 
was going on. When I lifted the cover, it 
was simmering beautifully; and such a 
savory gusto came fourth that I was almost 
tempted to, fall to and discuss the contents. 
But the time had not yet come, and I ran 
back to my work. 

“The meat I generally cooked in it was 


4 leg of beef, with sliced potato, bits of onion 


chopped down, and a modicum of white 
pepper and salt, with just enough of water 
to cover ‘the elements.’ When stewed slowly, 
the meat became very tender; and the whole 
yielded a capital dish, such as a very Soyer 
might envy. It was partaken of with a zest 
that, no doubt, was a very important ele- 
ment in its savoriness. The whole cost of 
this capital dinner was about 44d. I some 
times varied the meat with rice boiled with 
a few raisins and a pennyworth of milk. 
My breakfast and tea, with bread, cost me 
about 4d. each. My lodgings cost 3s. 6d. a 
week. A little multiplication will satisfy 
any one how it was that I contrived to live 
economically and comfortably on my ten 
shillings a week. In the following year, my 
wages were raised to fifteen shillings a 
week ; and then I began to take butter to my 
bread.” 

A boy, or man as he was by this time,—for 
he was twenty-one.—willing to begin in this 
simple, honest way, making perfection his 
motto, was sure to succeed ; and succeed he 
did beyond his highest dreams. All the 
steps to that success he shows, one by one, 
in his admirable autobiography. And, if 
these bits about his boyhood are interesting, 
the whole book will be a thousand times 
more so. There we see how he proved him- 
self a skilled workman in London, how he 


-, began business for himself in Manchester, 





how hes met and married the woman he 
loved, how he made marvelous inventions 
and painted admirable pictures, and having 
amassed a fortune settled down in a charm- 
ing home of his own to devote the rest of 
his life to his favorite recreation the study 
of astronomy, constructing telescopes and 
observing and photographing heavenly bod- 
ies. There is no end to the marvels of the 
book and of the map. And yet, after all, 
the thoughtful reader will feel that, over and 
above his talent, towers the noble soul of the: 
man, who at the age of seventy-five could 
write: “I have heard a great deal about the 
ingratitude and selfishness of the world. It. 
may have been my good fortune, but I have 
never experienced either of these unfeeling 
conditions. On the whole, I have found a 
great deal of unselfish kindness among my 
fellow beings. They have often turned out. 
of their way to do me a service; and I can 
never be too grateful for the unwearied kind- 
ness, civility and generosity of my friends.” 





BEING A BOY. 

One of the best things in the world.to be is 
a boy; it requires no experience, though it 
needs some practice to be a good one. The 
disadvantage of the position is that he does 
not last long enough. It is soon over. Just 
as you get used to being a boy, you have to 
be something else, with a good deal more 
work to do, and not half so much fun. And 
yet every boy is anxious to be a man, and is. 
very uneasy with the restrictions that are put 
upon him as a boy. There are so many 
bright spots in the life of a farm boy that L 
sometimes think I should like to live the life 
over again. I should almost be willing to be 
a girl if it were not for the chores. There is 
great comfort to a boy in the amount of work 
he can get rid of doing. It is sometimes 
astonishing how slow he can go on an errand. 
Perhaps he could’nt himself explain why, 
when he is sent to the neighbor’s after yeast, 
he stops to stone the frogs. He is not exactly 
cruel, but he wants to see if he can hit ’em. 
It is a curious fact about boys, that two will 
be a great deal slower in doing anything than 
one. Boys have a great power of helping 
each other do nothing. But say what you 
will about the general usefulness of boys, a 
farm without a boy would very soon come to 
grief. He is always in demand. In the first 
place, he is to do all errands, go to the store, 
the post-office, and to carry all sorts of mes- 
sages. He would like to have as many legs 
as a wheel has spokes, and rotate about in the 
same way. This he sometimes tries to do, and 
people who have seen him “turning cart- 
wheels ” along the side of the road have sup- 
posed he was amusing himself and idling his 
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time. He was only trying to invent a new 
mode of locomotion, so that he could econo- 
mize his legs, and do his errands with greater 
dispatch. Leap-frog is one of his methods of 
getting over the ground quickly. He hasa 
natural genius for combining pleasure with 
business. — Charles Dudley Warner. 





THE POET'S FUNERAL. 
[H. W. LONGFELLOW.]—BY F. N. ZABRISKIE. 


From college and from chapel spires 
The bells of Cambridge tolled ; 

And through the world on trembling wires 
The saddening message rolled. 

They spake of one whose ‘ Psalm of life ”’ 
Had reached its rounded close, 

And in sublime doxology 
Before the Throne arose. 

“*The wayside inn ’’ no longer holds 
The guest. whose coming cast 

A “gleam of sunshine”’ o’er the world— 
““The golden milestone”’ ’s passed ! 

Within that ‘‘ haunted chamber’ now 
We miss the good gray hairs, 

And beats with heavy heart and slow 
The ‘old clock on the stairs.” 


“‘The Reaper Death’ has gathered in 
The ripest of the sheaves, 

The ‘‘ woods in winter’? moan for him 
More than their vanished leaves. 

Nor “light of stars’’ nor ‘‘ village lights” 
His breast with sadness fills, 

The earth-gleam and its er are gone—, 
’Tis ‘‘ sunrise on the hills!” 

He o'er “ the bridge at midnight ’’ passed 
Toward the “‘daybreak”’ grand, 

Swifter than “ birds of passage ’’ on 
‘Into the silent land.”’ 

“‘ Sandalphon’s’’ hands have turned to flowers 
His prayers and alms above, 

‘©The children’s hour ”’ it is to deck 
His grave with wreaths of love. 


Broke is ‘‘ life’s goblet ;’’ but the well 
Outlasts the crystal urn ; 

For us ‘the rainy day ’’—for him 
No more the clouds return ; 

No more “ the building of the ship,’’ 
But the celestial main : 

The “ village blacksmith’s”’ arm has wrought 
The last link of the chain; 

The scholar, who to English speech 
So deftly knew to turn 

The songs of many lands and men, 
Had one more tongue to learn ; 

“*Translated ’’ is the poet’s self, 
His life-song evermore 

“The happiest land ’’ ’s vernacular, 
The last ‘“‘ Excelsior !”’ 


“‘The River Charles’ the message bears 
Out to the sobbing sea; 
“The birds of Killingworth ”’ are mute 
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Ring out once more, O bells of Lynn, 
O’er land and water call ; 

‘Belfry of Bruges,’”’ bid the shades 
Throng to his funeral! 


‘‘Two angels,’’ named of Life and Death, 
Float o’er the graveyard dim, 

Where the Moravian Nuns again 
Chant their triumphant hymn. 

“The children of the supper ”’ stand, 
And lisp their reverent psalms, 

And “blind Bartimeus”’ stretches forth 
Once more his piteous palms. 

And Minnesingers, Vikings old. 
Baron, and Spanish knight, 

And cobbler bards, and haloed saints, 
Gleam on my startled sight. 

‘‘ Balder the beautiful,’’ in turn, 
This silent voice doth rue; 

And with an added anguish there, 
‘* Prometheus ’’ moans anew. 


King Olaf and King Robert march 
As mourners side by side; 
Miles Standish checks his martial step, 
Walking with Vogelweid; 
Manrique and Scanderbeg pass by, 
Heroes of arms and faith, 
And with a mystic bugle-note 
Brave “ Victor Galbraith’s’’ wraith. 
While all along the British coast, 
From all the bristling forts . 
The frequent minute guns obey 
“The Lord of the Cinque-Ports.”’ 


And Dante walks in stately grief, 
With many a bard sublime, 

‘* Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of time.’’ 


To that ‘‘God’s acre’’ gentle forms 
Will come at eventide, 
‘‘Evangeline”’ with drooping head, 
And “ Hiawatha’s’’ bride. 
And often ’neath the evening star 
A crouching form will creep, 
And vigil at the poet’s grave 
‘The quadroon girl’ will keep 
‘*Endymion,” when the moon is hid, 
Adown the sky will slide ; 
The phantom form of ‘‘ Paul Revere”’ 
Will through the darkness ride; 
ay verion’’ with clouded brow 
ill wander there alone; 
The Baron of St. Castine sit 
And mourn as for his own. 
Mount Auburn sees a pilgrim-world 
Ascend her well-worn path, 
And garners ’mid her precious dead 
A richer ‘‘ aftermath.” 


The ‘‘resignation ’’ that he taught, 
Be ours the grace to gain; 

And his own ‘Consolation ”’ soothe 
His own beloved’s pain! 


of 


—Chris. Intelligencer. 













And wander aimlessly ; . Sa 
By icy capes and ieee bays, " Love, hope, joy,” says Haller, “ promote 
Alps and New England hills, perspiration, quicken the pulse, promote the 
*. ee and by fireside,” circulation, and facilitate the cure of dis- 
1e tender sorrow thrills, eases.” ‘‘A constant serenity, supported by 
«“ ing”? ae ae 
oe ee "waft | hope, or cheerfulness arising from a good con- 
“The curfew ”’ toll the embers out, science, is the most healthful of all affections 


Of one whose “‘ day is done.” of the mind,” says Dr. Mackenzie ; and again, 


Be es 
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Dr. Sweetzer observes that, “All those mental 
avocations which are founded in benevolence, 
or whose end and aim are the good of mankind, 
being from their very nature associated with 
agreeable moral excitement, and but little 
mingled with the evil feelings of the heart, 
as envy, jealousy, hatred, must necessarily 
diffuse a kindly influence throughout the con- 
stitution.” 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 

Comets as Messengers.—Comets derive some 
importance from the fact that they are our 
only material messengers from our system to 
any other. The undulations of light and 
electricity travel across this great void, and 
the former tell us of the mineral resources of 
other worlds. We read iron in the sun and 
hydrogen in Sirius and carbon in the comets, 
as certainly as our chemist tells us that iron 
is in the brown ore we take him from our 
fields. But can we ever do more than this? 
Can we know of life on other worlds? Is 
there not a courier between us laden possibly 
with some of their vital forms? Wild and 
speculative though the thought may seem, it 
is not absolutely hopeless. For these celestial 
messengers do go from our system to theirs 
and from theirs to ours. It is a span hope- 
lessly inconceivable to any other sun, yet a 
comet going away from us in a parabola, and 
safely out of our confines, must go on in one 
general direction across this stupendous chasm 
till it begins to feel the pull of another sun. It 
will rush in among her planets, it will pass 
through her system, twice, going and return- 
ing. For now its career in that direction is 
stayed, and it cannot go past the dead weight 
of the huge sun, but it sways off in a new 
direction. Its wild course from sun to sun, 
from system to system, can only be stopped 
by collision with some other object, a remote 
contingency; or by some self-destroying 
agencies which would change the ever-moving 
comet into a mass of ever-moving meteorites. 
These, no longer kept in a solid body by the 
central attraction, would scatter about and 
many of them would rain down on the worlds 
of these suns, around which their self-sustain- 
ing momentum is carrying them. They thus 
rain down upon us. But where have they 
been? What message do they tell us? How 
many suns have they visited since they 
started on their perilous journeyings till they 
have finished their race on our little earth? 
How many millions of years have elapsed 
since their creation? How old are the news 
we would hear from them? They came to us 
with a speed greater than that of the tele- 

raph message, but they have come from so 
far and in so tortuous‘a line that their news 


7. is very old indeed. But none the less wel- 





come. Here and there we pick one up and 
with microscope and filter paper we extract 
from it its secret story. So far we are not 
certain that it tells of anything but matter 
which never felt the breath of life. But seve- 
ral microscopists of acuteness and reputation 
have risked the statement that they see in its 
faint markings the unmistakable details of 
old vitality. That the fossils of other worlds 
are there imprisoned and await our study. 
They have worked up the genus to which the 
remains belong, have examined their organs 
and placed the animal in its scientific posi- 
tion. If this be true, and till the microsco- 
pists settle the question, we must rest in 
doubt, the astronomers will have before them 
the apparently hopeless task of determining 
to what other worlds to credit these old organ- 
isms. There is then a possibility that the 
remains of old life, if not the seeds of new, 
will be brought to us by comets, and a good 
chance for research and a capital one for 
speculation is involved in these inconstant 
messengers. -They must have an office in the 
universe. Where shall we find it?—The 
Student. 


THE SCHOOL OF FAITH. 


We are dull learners in the school of faith, 
and it requires many a severe lesson to teach 
us implicit trust. God, therefore, dealeth 
with us as with sons, often frustrating our 
plans, and leading us by ways we knew not 
to better results than the ones for which we 
hoped or planned. When, out of frequent 
disappointments and failures, we reap a rich 
harvest of spiritual blessing, and find, withal, 
that our real wants have been supplied in 
unexpected ways, we perceive that God is 
leading us, and learn by actual experience 
the lesson so precious in trial, that “ He 
careth for us.” That lesson, well learned 
begets the habit of casting our care upon him. 
If our Almighty and loving Heavenly Father 
is always caring for our interests, there is 
surely no need for us to worry about them. 
Then come emancipation from undue anxiety 
and a realization of the truth of the promise: 
“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on thee, because he trusteth in 
Thee.”— Central Christian Advocate. 


ITEMS. 
THE word ‘‘obey”’ has been stricken from 


the marriage service by a Methodist congrega- 
tion in Canada. 


THREE dredges and pile drivers with a 
large number of workmen have arrived at 
Sandwich, Massachusetts, and work will be 
commenced at once upon the Cape Cod Ship 
Canal. 


On the 11th inst., the first through train 
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over the Northern Pacific Railroad passed 
es Pittsburg en route for New York, 
containing 200 Oregon pioneers, not one of the 
party having settled in Oregon later than 
1 


On the night of the 9th inst., three earth- 

uake shocks were felt in San Francisco. 

hey were the most severe felt in several 
years. Earthquakes are reported to have oc- 
curred during the night and morning at seve- 
ral places along the coast. ° 


In the public schools of New Haven, Conn., 
a new course of study called ‘‘ newspaper geo- 
graphy,’’ has been adopted. This consists of 
requiring the student to trace out on his map 
places referred to in news reports of the daily 


papers. 


FERNS, of which several thousand species 
have been described, formed a very important 
part of the earth’s vegetation in early geologi- 
cal ages, as is apparent from remains brought 
to light in the coal fields. They now grow all 
over the world, but especially in the warm 
and moist climates. In the Antilles they com- 
prise about one-tenth of the vegetation ; in 
Oceanica, one-fourth or one-fifth; in St. He- 
lena, one-third ; in Juan Fernandez, one-half, 
and in England one-thirty-fifth.— Exchange. 


LATE despatches state that none of the per- 
sons injured by the cyclone at Arcadia, Wis., 
on the night of the 8th inst., will die. The 
storm’came from the southwest, and upon its 
approach ‘the air was so charged with elec- 
tricity that lights could not be made to burn. 
The atmosphere was of a reddish-green color, 
with a strong sulphuric odor, and the roar of 
the tornado was deafening. Barns and out- 
buildings were torn from their foundations, 
dashed to fragments and scattered in all direc- 


tions.” 


ADVICEs by mail from Batavia of Septem- 
ber Ist show that the earthquakes which oc- 
curred in and about the Strait of Sunda did but 
little damage to property in the city of Bata- 
via, and that only a few fishermen were 
drowned there by the tidal waves. The ad- 
vices, however, confirm the reports sent to the 
Associated Press of the extent of the disaster 
on the southern coast of Sumatra and the 
southwest coast of Java. 


PrRoFEssOoR WAIT, of Cornell University, 
has now in successful operation a novel method 
of instruction, which he has invented and de- 
veloped himself. About two years ago, he 
began giving instruction by letter to a per- 
sonal friend who was unable to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of a university course. The plan 
worked well. The text-book chosen was 
divided into a number of sections. On each 
of these Professor Waite prepared an elaborate 
syllabus, ae on the subject from every 
point of view, an furnishing a list of ques- 
tions. The pupil took each syllabus separately, 
mastered as much as possible of it, and sent 
by mail to the Professor the points which had 
proved too difficult to be mastered. Provision 
was made for a thorough examination at stated 
intervals, which could also be conducted by 
mail. In this way the idea grew, until now 


Professor Wait has a class of i pro- | 23 


fessors in colleges in the United States and 
England ; and complete courses of instruction 
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have been prepared in various studies.—N. Y. 
Tribune. 


NOTICES. 


FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S sCHOOL, MOUNT 
PLEASANT, S. C. 


As the school season is just now opening, we 
again appeal to Friends for aid to meet the 
necessary expense. Our buildings are in good 
condition, and the schools large and flourish- 
ing. As funds are needed only for the support 
of the teachers, we hope that the compara- 
tively small amount required will be speedily 
contributed, so that a guarantee of payment 
for the whole school term can be given them, 
as it is too far and expensive to send them 
away on an uncertainty as to how long their 
services will be needed. 

HENRY M. LAING, Zreas. 
No. 30 N. Third st., Philadelphia. 


The Annual Meeting of the Association of 
Friends for the promotion of First-day Schools 
within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, will be held at Race Street Meeting-house, 
Philadelphia, on Seventh-day, Eleventh mo. 
3d, 1883, at 10 o’clock. 

The various Unions are requested to forward 
reports before the day of the meeting. 

Isaac C. MARTINDALE, \ Clerks 
EMMA WORRELL, , 


RICHMOND, IND., Ninth mo. 27th, 1883. 

In accordance with the closing minute of 
Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Labor, held 
at Waynesville, O., by adjournments from 9th 
mo. 22d to the 26th of same, inclusive, the 
Executive Committee have called a meeting 
of said Union, to be held at Lombard Street 
Meeting-house, Baltimore, Md., commencing 
Tenth month 26th, at 10 A. M., it being the 
Sixth-day preceding Baltimore Yearly Meet- 


ing. 
On behalf of the Executive Committee. 
W. C. Starr, Clerk. 
A Peace Meeting will be held in Friends’ 
Meeting-house, at Gwynedd, on First-day after- 
noon next, Tenth mo. 21st, at 2} o’clock. 
Speakers from yhope ses ia will be present. 
All are invited to attend. 


The Monthly Temperance Conference, un- 
der care of Committee of Western Quarterly 
Meeting, will be held at West Grove, on First- 
day, the 21st inst., convene at 2 o’clock. 

A general invitation is extended. 

ELLW00D MICHENER, } Clerin 
Euma M. Preston, jf “"*8- 


A Conference on Temperance, under the 
care of the Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, 
willbe held at Friends’ Meeting-house, Merion, 
on First-day, Tenth mo, 21st, at 2} P. M. 

Train leaves Broad Street Station at 1 P. M. 
for Elm Station. Returning, leaves Elm at 
5.25. 

a at Maiden Creek, on the 28th inst., at 
r 


Train at Broad and Callowhill streets, at. 
6.30 A. M. ; 


‘ 





